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WORK OF CHICAGO ARTISTS 

The simplest and best tribute that can be paid to the exhibition 
of work by local artists held at the Chicago Art Institute, is to say 
that in variety and general excellence it equaled its predecessors. 
In view of the high standard of former years, to say this is sufficient 




PORTRAIT OF MRS. COX 
By George de Mare 

praise. Of the one hundred and two artists represented, the largest 
number have repeatedly exhibited at the Institute. A few, as might 
be expected, show slight indications of change or improvement. The 
many, however, show unmistakable evidence of development. 

Landscapes dominated the exhibition, and the two leading exhibi- 
tors of this class of work were William Wendt and Frank C. Peyraud, 
the one contributing twenty-four paintings of Southern California 
scenes and the other ten canvases of views in the central states. 

Mr. Wendt's paintings led in popularity, as they did in number, 
as is evidenced by his sales. No exhibitor showed such marked 
improvement over former performances and none received such 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



generous encouragement and support. His canvases were all simple, 
direct, and full of the quiet charm that inheres in a pleasing bit of 
landscape executed with fidelity of nature. 

His work has repeatedly been likened to that of Charles H. Davis, 
and the twenty-four canvases exhibited amply justify the comparison. 
Both artists see more beauty in a stretch of meadow, a hillside, or a 
copse than in sterner or more picturesque scenery, and both have 
learned the art of investing these unpretentious scenes with a natural 
quality that lifts them out of the commonplace and makes them replete 
with poetic sentiment. Mr. Wendt's contributions represent the work 




AUTUMN 

By William Wcndt 



of two years in California, and he merited the harvest of compliment 
and cash he received. 

Mr. Peyraud's canvases were equally attractive, but of a different 
type. His work showed less radical change than that of Mr. Wendt, 
but its improvement was no less marked. His bits of rural scenery 
were transcripts from nature, brilliant with sunsets and fine cloud 
effects. They had a warmth and a natural glow that made them 
cheery companions. His "Twilight Symphony," "Sunset Valley," 
and "The Close of Day," are among the finest canvases he has pro- 
duced. 

Grouped closely together they lost some of their effect through 
lack of variety — Wendt's landscapes showed greater contrast — but 
his rich foliage, his gorgeous sunsets, his fine rendering of atmosphere, 




SCENE IN CHICAGO 
By A. Fleury 
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his luminous daylight, and his natural night effects betrayed an unusual 
mastery of technique and a fine interpretative sense. 

The work of the other landscape artists, though less in evidence 
in point of numbers, was no less conspicuous for intrinsic merit. For 
the most part the canvases 
all bore evidence of the 
most pronounced individu- 
ality, and the pictures dif- 
fered more in scope and 
type than in merit. 

One of the exhibitors 
deserves especial mention 
for the skill and power with 
which he has worked out 
a specialty that most artists 
would have ignored. Al- 
bert Fleury has seen beauty 
in Chicago streets and 
smoke - grimed buildings, 
arid he has had the hardi- 
hood and the ability to 
work out his conceptions in 
a most admirable way. 
His five oils and water-col- 
ors were second to no works 
on exhibition in point of 
innat e interest. H i s 
draughtsmanship is fault- 
less and his coloring ex- 
ceptionally good, and he 
has succeeded in investing 
scenes that many would call 
commonplace with a sug- 
gestion of power almost 
tragic and a poetic senti- 
ment that the average spec- 
tator would scarcely see in 
the original scenes. 

One regrets that so 
much of Mr. Fleury's time 
is devoted to purely dec- 
orative work. His Chicago street scenes, many of which have 
been reproduced in Brush and Pencil, are incomparable. He has 
mapped out for himself a new field, which he will do well to cultivate 
more assiduously. The accompanying cut will give some suggestion 
of these street scenes, all of which have a high value, irrespective of 




THE DIGGER 

By Charles J. Mulligan 
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any consideration of mere excellence of execution. Mr. Fleury's 
pictures were among the most unique and striking features of the 
exhibition. 

Miss Pauline Dohn's "Preparing for the Fete," a work of excep- 
tional merit, was the prize winner of the exhibition. It is a fine con- 
ception, faultlessly worked out, and eminently pleasing in every respect. 
Its delicacy and simple beauty, its fine coloring and excellent draughts- 
manship were never excelled by Miss Dohn in her former work. Most 
critics will agree that she merited the honor conferred upon her. 

Mr. Clarkson's "The Student" was also another fine piece of 
work, which fully maintained the reputation he has won for himself 
in portraiture and figure drawing. The contributions of Charles 
Francis Browne, Edward James Dressier, Charles Abel Corwin, 
George Gardner Symon, and many other local artists whose names 
are less familiar to the public, made a display which in fineness of 
conception and execution has been rarely surpassed in a strictly local 
exhibition. 

For this high standard of excellence the jury of selection was 
largely responsible, since of the five hundred and seventy-five works 
submitted only one hundred and ninety-eight were admitted to the 
galleries. The members of the jury determined to make the exhi- 
bition representative of the best work done by the Chicago artists and 
they succeeded most admirably in accomplishing their purpose. 

The exhibition of sculpture was meager, and reference can be made 
only to its dominating work, "The Digger," by Charles J. Mulligan. 
This is a giant figure, sturdy, resolute, and of commanding presence, 
a sort of king among workmen. There is no suggestion in the figure 
of meanness or degradation, but on the contrary, a proud conscious- 
ness of the worth and dignity of toil and of the true status among 
mankind of the toiler. The colossal figure is one of the finest pieces 
of modeling ever exhibited at the Institute. 

Howard W. Grey. 




